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CHRISTIAN JUSTICE by Norman L. Robinson, 


New York, George H. Doran Co. 1922, 
$2.00 


In this attractive book Mr. Robinson clearly discloses the Christian 
content of true justice and insists that this higher conception must be made 
the basis of a new social order. The exposition is scholarly, thorough and 


conclusive, while the applications proposed are definite, constructive, uncom. 
promising and revolutionary. 


The discussion opens with the declaration that "the idea of justice has 
never yet been baptised into Christ". The widespread confusion of our age and 
the clash of contradictory judgments are due to the fact that we have not yet 
found the “working conception of justice in which the Christian conscience can 
rest". 

Greek, Roman and English conceptions of justice reveal a common norm 
) in their insistence upon “conformity with an acknowledged ethical standard”. 
But Jesus’ standard of "righteousness" unfolded in the New Testament conception 
of the Kingdom of God reveals the final, authoritative ideal of justice fora 
Christian civilization built upon the two sacred, secure foundation rocks - 
personality and the social weal. The traditional symbol of justice - the 
blindfolded figure with nicely balanced scales and a flaming sword —- retribu- 
tive in its judgments, fails to meet the Christian standard of justice, which 
is personal in its attitude and involves clear-eyed understanding, sympathy and 
love. "Here is a new kind of justice, the justice of the Kingdom, the ideal 
society - a justice not legal, but personal, not negative but positive, not 
retributive but redemptive, a justice whose standard is not a dead law, but the 
character of a living Person, the God whom Jesus called Father". 


The teaching of Jesus was effectively exemplified on the Cross, "which 
is God’s own confession that the world will not work out along the hard lines 
of retributive justice". True justice then is nothing short of an effective re- 
demptive love "which will go all lengths, counting no suffering toc great if 
only the sinner can be won from his evil way into his true life as a son of 
God". 

A fine discrimination is drawn between the aims, spirit and method of 
legalistic and Christian justice. The one "isolates the individual both in sin 
and in punishment", "looks chiefly to the past", and "deals primarily with the 
r) overt act" while the other keeps in view "the fact of fellowship", “looks chief- 
Di ” ly to the future” and "deals primarily with character from which the act 


Springs". While one has the atmosphere of the law-court the other is permeated 
with the spirit of the family. 


The humanizing of criminology involves first of all the recognition 
of the fact that there is no "criminal type". The criminal is "a perfectly 
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natural human being, a man like ourselves, only perverted by inherited weak- 
nesses of character, faulty education, or an evil environment". It is gross 
injustice to treat him as though he belonged to another order of beings. To 
deliberately attempt by such methods as solitary confinement, "to break the 
will of the prisoner is to commit a worse crime than that of the criminal". 
Christian justice permits punishment only by those who can do it "with a re- 
demptive purpose, recognizing all the time their solidarity with the offender, 
and feeling so deeply their responsibility for him as to leave no stone unturn- 
ed to bring his guilt home to his conscience and turn his face to the light". 


All nationalities must be allowed freedom to work out their own destiny; 
for as Mazzini says,"God has written one line of His thought upon each people. 
Special interests, special aptitudes, and before all special functions, a special 
mission to fulfill, a special work to be done in the cause of the advancement 

of humanity seems to me the true, the infallible characteristics of national- 
ities". Any aggressive self-aggrandisement by cone nation, which suppresses 


another prevents the "peculiar contribution to each to the welfare of all" and 
thus defeats international justice, 


Warfare must be renounced. It cannot be "gradually purified and re- 
formed, It is essentially unmoralisable, because it is a denial of the sacred- 


ness Of personality. The temple of Mars always has human beings buried under 
its doorposts". 


The gate which opens the way to industrial justice swings on two hinges, 
the full and free development of the individual and service to the community. 
"A system like the present one, whose byproducts are sordid poverty among a 
large class of workers at one end of the scale and excessive wealth at the 
other, a recurring state of morbid irritation between employers and employed and 
a competition, cruel and wasteful, must stand condemned at the bar of the Chris- 
tian justice", The movement toward true social justice makes "the worker feel 
that he is a partner in a useful social service with some real power of self- 
direction" and fixes the standard for the distribution of advantages not upon 
"the capacity of acquisition" but rather "the needs of the individual with a 


view to the development of all the potentialities of his nature for the benefit 
of the community", 


While the professional mind will appraise highly the philosophical in- 
sight and social contribution of this book, it merits a more popular consider- 
ation, for it clearly reveals the underlying causes of widespread discontent 
and agitation, which have been found necessary to keep Society moving on the 
path of progress. H. N. D. 


THE WESTERN QUESTION IN GREECE AND TURKEY, by Arnold J. Toynbee. 
Boston, Houghton Mifflin Co., 2nd edition 1923. $5.00 


TURKEY, THE GREAT POWERS AND THE BAGDAD RAILWAY, by Edward M. 
Herle. New York, Macmillan Co., 1923. $2.25 


To understand the Near Hast today is to understand some of the most sub- 
tle forces in modern international politics. For two reasons this is so, First, 
because there is no other place in the world where racial frictions are quite so 
acute, The whole Near Hast is a great laboratory in which an experiment is 
being worked out testing whether the Christian ideal of a brotherhood transcend- 
ing the divisive barriers of race can become a reality. Secondly, because there 
is no other place in the world where the economic conflict between great powers 
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is more acute. The struggle of highly developed industrial civilizations to 
gecure in the more backward parts of the world the necessary resources of food 
and raw materials finds its classic illustration in the relation of the Western 
powers to Turkey. Both the books under review are indispensable to an adequate 
appreciation of these phases of the Near East problem. 


Mr. Toynbee here casts the clearest light which we have yet had upon 
the political situation in the Near East. No one can read this volume and still 
feel that the troubles of the Near East are due simply to the character of the 
“unspeakable Turk". It becomes clear that the reason for the appalling atroci- 
¢ies and massacres is not so much that the Near East peoples are inherently worse 
than others as that they have been living in a more explosive environment. The 
key to the situation lies in the expansion of the Western principle of national- 
ism into an area of the world in which, under existing conditions, it was an 
impossible ideal. In the West, where the various nationalities are segregated 
into separate geographical and political units, the idea of nationalism has far 
less devastating results than in the Near Hast, where populatiors speaking dif- 
ferent languages and perpetuating different cultures occupy the same territory. 
When the theory of nationalism falls on such soil it is like a spark falling 
upon gunpowder. The Greeks and Armenians, stirred by their nationalist loyal- 
ties, could no longer be loyal subjects of the Ottoman Empire, and at the same 
time the Turks were being swayed by the nationalist idea of eonraee rid of all 
disloyal non-Turkish subjects. 


Professor Toynbee alse makes it clear that the peoples of the Near East 
in recent history have been mere pawns, while the real agents have been the 
Western governments. The Christian minorities have been used by the Western 

powers for the sake of weakening the Ottcman Empire and thus making it easier 

ts grab its oi? and other wealth. The landing of the Greeks at Smyrna in 1919, 
with the approval of the Allied powers, made the Turks feel they were fighting 
for the verv existence of their nation and gave birth to the new Turkish Nation- 
alist Movement. The author does not minimize in any degree the massacres com- 
mitted by the Turks, but holds that tho Turks have been guilty of more exten- 
sive massacres than Greeks and Armenians chiefly because the Turks have had the 
greater power, and he concludes that if there be truth in the popular statement 
"The Turks understand nothing but force", certainly the Western diplomats and 
governments have never given them reason to believe in anything else. 


\ 


Mr. Earle carries us further still in an understanding of the Turkish 
question by disclosing, in the clear light of noon-day, the economic forces 
which underlie the political struggle in the Near Hast. The volume bears the 
Significant sub-title, "A Study in Imperialism". In no other place known to 
the reviewer can one find so convincing an illustration of the way in which the 
economic rivairies of great powers in an industrial age serve as the breeders 


of modern wars. No one who is concerned about international peace can afford 
to ignore this book. 


The record of the Western European powers with reference to Turkey is 
shown to have been unscrupulous. The story centers chiefly around the contest 
over the Bagdad Railway and the opportunity which its control would give for the 

e exploitation of the marvelous natural resources of Turkey. The territory to be 
Served by the Bagdad Railway, as one of the most important undeveloped regions 
in the world, constituted an irresistible lure to investors. The financial inter- 
ests of investors needed to be buttressed by the diplomatic and military power 
of their government, and the political instability of the Near East offered am- 
ple excuse for such steps. The success of the Germans in securing in 1902 the 
Concession for the Bagdad Railway and the exploitation of adjoining territory 


— 
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aroused the alarm of the foreign offices of Russia, France, and England. The 
concession meant that when the railway shovld be completed the Germans would 
control a line of international communication from Berlin to the Persian Gulf. 
This project played a tremendous part in the development of German capitalistic 
imperialism. ‘Turkey bscame one of the outstanding illustrations of imperial 
friction, and the struggle over the Bagdad railway was one of the major causes 
of the World War. 


"But it was not German imperialism alone which menaced the peace of the 
Near Hast and of the World, but all imperialism." For, as the fortunes of the 
World War revealed, the Allies were almost as intent uson dividing up Turkey 
piece-maal as Gormany had besn bent upon swallowing it whole. The disclosure 
of the secret treaties by Russia at the time of the Revolution showed that the 
so-called Sykes-Picot agreement, and subsequent secret agreements, had arranged 
for the parcelling out of the greater part of Asiatic Turkey among Russia, 
France, Great Britain, Italy and Greese. The Treaty of Sevres confirmed in the 
main this dismemberment of the Ottoman Erpire, with the resulting chaos in the 
Near East since that time. 


One of the most challenging parts of the book has to do with the sward 
of the Chester concessions, and of its possible bearing upon the foreign policy 
of the United States. The author makes it clear that the Turks welcomed the in- 
vestment of American capital because they had reason to believe that financiel 
investments by Americans would not be followed by American political activities 
in Turkey. The sharp question is raised, however, as to whether this ambitious 
entrance of American finance into the maelstrom of the Near East may not subtly 
influence the United States to adopt an imperialistic policy. Hitherto America 
has been practically self-sufficient in raw materials, but the industrial expan- 
sion during the World War and since, will cause American business to reach out 
» to the undeveloped parts of the world for raw materials and markets. Will the 
new economic interest of America in Turkey lead to the use of diplomatic and 
even naval pressure to safeguard the present investments and to secure addi- 
tional commercial opportunities? "To yield to these temptations", the author 
concludes, "will be to destroy the great prestige which America now possesses in 
the Levant by reason of disinterested social and educational service. ... . 
The Chester concessions may be either promise or menace. They will give prom- 
iss of a new era in the Near East insofar as they contribute to the development 
and the srosperity of Asia Minor, without infringing upon the integrity and 
Soversignty of democratic Turkey, and without involving the Government of the 
United States in serious diplomatic controversies with other Great Powers. 
They will be a menace — to Turkey, to the United States, and to the peace of 


the world —- if unhappily, they should lead republican America in the footsteps 
of imperial Germany." 8.M.C. 


FACING REALITY by Esme Wingfisld-Stratford. 


New York, George H. Doran Co., 
1922. $2.50 


The author here portrays modern society as a greet masquerade ball, 
Staged upon the highly waxed floor of selfish expendiency, where life’s dizzy 
participants aré whirling around in duped blindness to all fundamental reali- 
ties. This is a perilous condition; for throughout the millions of years that 
are past, where-ever plant, animal or human life have been unable to adjust 

a) ) themsolves to reality, extinction has speedily followed. In five chapters the 
Guthor traces the blighting operation of this chimerical divorce for reality 
in War, Art, Politics, Sociology and Religion. 


Our hope for the resoue of society and civilization lies in the dis- 
cerning, prophetic spirits, who, with the honesty, courage and will to face 
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unflinchingly the realities underlying the whole range of personal and social 
experience, will tear away the mask from their fellows and lead them along 
secure pathways to reason, right, truth and God. 


The thesis is carefully wrought cut from the perspective of a British- 
er and in a European setting, while presenting, however, an earnest and appro- 
priate appeal to American readers, The chaptsr on "War and Reality" deals 

vigorously with one of the most pertinent questions of the day. The following 


quotations are characteristic samples, suggesting the range of subjects covered 
and the force and vitality of their treatment. 


"Men fail to see the world in which they live because they find that 
it suits their personal interests to throw dust into each others eyes". "The 
first thing to do is regain our capacity for seeing the truth and to find some 


means of counteracting the vested interests of our present anarchy in blinding 
us to reality". 


"War is aothing more nor less than the collective suicide of humanity." 
"Once the war is launched, lying and humbug on a vast scale are among the first 
demands of national honor and safety". "Hatred is acknowledged to be one of 
the most detestable of human passions and yet during a war it is every-body’s 
duty to whip up hatred to a pitch of homicidal mania". "A legion of sharks 

and swindlers are invited to batten on the country’s need and even honest 
manufacturers can hardly help besoming ;rofiteers". "Any one who is even sus- 
pected of thwarting the will to suicide is hounded down as a traitor". 


"This habit of hostility to the truth is deliberately inculcated, often 


as @ first principle of education". "Truth never has to fight a harder battle 
¥ than the one against entrenched authority". "Neither in church, nor college, 


nor forum, nor market-place do men fix their naked regard upon the thing that 
is." "The average human mind does not even attempt to see or think about 


reality, for its opinions are dictated by its passions, and the truth has to 
accommodate itself thereto." - 


"When we pick up our nevspapers and turn to the political intelligence 
few of us realize that nine-tenths of what we are reading is more or less in 
the nature of camouflage to divert our attention from what is going on". "We 
have the lesson of the Tsardom before our eyes to show what happens to a gov- 
erning class that goes on ignoring reality to the end". 
"Comfortable people will cheerfully tolerate slums and starvation for 


others, if any effort to realize better conditions can be labelled ‘waste' or 
"Bolshevism'", 


"The clock of knowledge cannot be put back and where the priest sets 
his authority against the gradual accumulating knowledge of the scientist, the 
priest has got sooner or later to give up obstructing the thoroughfare". "To 
abandon ourselves to the blind and godless materialism that has been our real 
creed for the past two centuries is to give up the final hope of saving man- 
kind from the accomplishment of its own destruction". H.N.D. 


e SOCIAL CHANGE, With Respect to Culture and Original Nature, by William Fielding 
Ogburn. New York, B. W. Huebsch Company. 1922. $2.00 


The purpose of this book is to consider not primarily particular ques- 
tions, but rather "the more general and perhaps more fundamental aspects of so- 
_Gial change" which bear upon specific programs. There are five parts. Part I, 


| 
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entitled "The Social Heritage and the Original Nature of Man", is characterized 
chiefly by distinctions and definitions. I+ consists primarily of differentia- 
tion between culture and the original nature of man and of an explanation of the 
terms used in the book, Man has two heritages: (1) that of nature: (2) a social 
heritage. The social heritage does not come to man as does, for example, a 
piece of property. It is truly social because it comes to all in a particular 
group and because it is itself the product and achievement of society. Profess- 
or Ogburn brings to the fore the importance of this social heritage, which has 
been much neglected by students of society. He also makes clear that he uses 
the terms "culture", "the superorganic", or "civilization" interchangeably with 
the term "scecial heritage”. He uses the word "culture" most frequently. Like- 
wise he uses interchangeably the terms "original nature of man", "human na- 
ture", "man’s psychological equipment", and "man’s biological inheritance". His 
most common expression, however, is "the original nature of man", 


Part II is called "Social Evolution", and is mainly concerned with the 
development of culture, though there are comparisons with the biological develop- 
ment of man. In one section, Professor Ogburn points out that this culture in 
its material aspects is cumulative, The use of stone is supplemented by the 

use of bone, and the use of bone by the use of bronze and other metals, but 

then they are all used together, Another very significant point is that while 
biological change in the past two thousand years has been slight, if it has oc- 
curred at all, cultural change has been very great. 


Whereas Part II has dealt with cultural changes, Part III takes up 
reasons why some cultural changes are slow. These may be briefly summarized: 
Professor Ogburn inclines toward the theory of utility in explaining survivals 
of culture. We have found certain forms of culture useful, hence we cling to 
them, It is usually easier to use an old form than to acquire or invent a new 
one, It is easier to use the old path than to discover or make a new one, 


There are also psychological reasons for opposition to cultural change. Habit 
for instance, plays an important role. 


Another aspect of social change receives attention in Part IV. The 
thesis of the discussion is as follows: "that the source of most rodern social 
changes today is the material culture. These material culture changes, force 
Changes in other parts of culture such as social organization and customs, but 
these latter parts of culture do not change as quickly. They lag behind the 

material culture changes, hence we are living in a period of maladjustment.” 


The title of the last part is "Adjustment Between Human Nature and Cui- 
ture", How shall we solve this problem of maladjustment? Shall we put most of 
our time and effort upon trying to change the original nature of man, or shall 
we put the emphasis on changing culture! Professor Ogburn answers as follows: 
"In the more acute cases of maladjustment the more probable solution of the dif- 
ficulty lies not in attempts to change human nature but rather in attempts to 
change culture; for the reason that in such acute instances further efforts at 
changing human nature result in repression of instincts which is followed by 


Objectionable consequences to the individual and aggravations of the social 
problems," B.Y.L. 


| 
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RURAL SUPPLEMENT 


The price of wheat has had front-page headlines with remarkable fre- 
quency during recent months. Its direct and indirect implications have been 

discussed from every angle in newspaper editorials, bank bulletins, political 
speeches and magazine articles. It is a symbol, not to say a symptom, of the 
deeper and more permanent ills of agriculture. Other symptoms, less spectacu- 
lar but more significant, do not command the same degree of public interest. 


TURN-OVER IN FARM OCCUPANTS LAST YEAR 


Nearly 1,250,000 farms, or approximately one out of five farms in the 
United States, changed occupants in 1922, according to a survey made by the 
United States Department of Agriculture. This is the first survey of its kind 
made by the Department and until figures for subsequent years are available it 
will not be possible to say how much this figure varies from the average. In 
nine southern states one farm in every four changed occupants; in the New Eng- 
land group the turn-over was one farm in every ten, and in most of the corn 
belt and western states between ten and fifteen per cent. of the farms changed 
occupants. Changes in ownership of farms took place on nearly 400,000 farms, 
or approximately one farm in every sixteen in the United States. In general, 
more farms changed owners in the west and south than in New England, middle 
Atlantic and corn belt states. 


Of the 2,300,000 or more farm tenants in the United States, more than 
625,900 changed the scene of their operations during the year. More than 75 
per cent. of these tenant changes occurred in the fifteen southern states. The 
percentage of tenant farms changing tenants during the year ranges from 3 per 
cent. in Maine to 38 per cent. in Oklahoma. Seven southern states show a 
change of more than thirty per cent. In corn belt states the range is from 
fourteen to twenty-two per cent. and in mountain and Pacific states from 12 to 
25 per cent. Although tenant farming increased over 1 per cent. during the 
year, over 230,000 tenants discontinued farming or left their communities for 
parts unknown to the department’s correspondents. 


A total turn-over of approximately 20 per cent. in what is supposedly 
the most stable occupational group in America, raises many questions for the 
school, church, and other institutions serving the farmer. More fundamental 
than such organizational problems is the more important question as to how agri- 
Culture can be made a more satisfying and attractive pursuit. 


CREDIT FOR THE FARMER 


Since the appointment, in 1913, of the United States Commission to In- 
vestigate and Study Rural Credit Systems in European Countries, there has been 
an increasing recognition in the United States of the peculiar credit needs of 
the farmer. V. N. Valgren of the United States Department of Agriculture sum- 
marizes the developments since that time in an article in the September issue 

of the AMERICAN ECONOMIC REVIEW. The first important credit legislation was the 
Federal Farm Loan Act, approved July, 1916. This created twelve federal land 
bank districts, each served by a federal land bank, and authorized the organiza- 
tion of joint stock land banks. Under the provisions of this act the total farm 
mortgage loans outstanding on March 31, 1923, was just under one billiun dollars, 
slightly less than a third of which were with the 74 joint stock land banks now 
in active operation. As a rule these loans have a term of 38 years and are 
repayable on the amortization plan in annual or semi-annual payments. These 
loans represent about one-eighth of the farm mortgage debt in the United States, 
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The needs of farmers for long term credit for land purchase and produc- 
tive improvement are taken care of under the provisions of this act. 

has been dif?ierent with respect to short term credit needs. It has been gen- 
erally conceded that these are not adequately served by the financial institu- 
tions of the country. Credit union laws have been enacted in a number of 


states but little material advantage has been taken of them except in one 
state, North Carolina. 


The case 


The whole question was bruught into high relief by the 
serious situation prevailing aftor the deflation poriod of 1920 and 1921. Of- 


ficial inquiries were instituted, conferences were held and many bills were 
introduced in both Houses of Congress. The final result was the enactment of 
the Agricultural Credits Act of 1923 which became a law in March of this year. 


This Act is divided into five parts. Part I provides for the estab- 
lishment o? twelve federal intermediate credit banks, one to be located in each 
city now having a federal land bank, and to be managed by the officers and di- 
rectors of the several federal land banks. The powers of these banks include 
the discount and purchase of agricultural and live-stock paper for and from 
banks, loan companies, credit corporations and cooperative associations. They 
may make loans to sooperatives on the security of warehouse receipts or mort. 
gages on jiveestock. Loans, advances and discounts must have a waturity of not 
less than six months nor more than three years. The Secretary of the Treasury 
is required to subscribe up to $5,000,000 to the capital stock of each bank as 
called for. Additional funds may be provided by the issuance and sale of cole 
lateral trust debentures with a maturity not to exceed five years, secured by 
discounted or purchased agricultural or live-stock paper. 


Part II authorizes the organization of "national agricultural credit 
corporations". Such corporations, with a cavital of not less than $250,000, 
may be organized by.five or more persons by filing articles of incorporation 

with the Comptroller of the Currency. They may discount, rediscount, purchase 
or sell credit paper issued for an agricultural purpose. The term of discount 
must not exceed five months, except where the security is live-stock, in which 
cases it may be as long as three years. This section also authorizes the ore 
ganization of special rediscount corporations with a capital of not less than 

$1,000,000 to rediscount agricultural paper fox agricultural credit corvora- 


tions and for banks and trust companies which are members of the federal re- 
serve system. 


Part Iilt amends the Federal Farm Loan Act in various particulars. 


The 
most important changes are the enlargement of the Federal Farm Loan Board to 


seven members, the increase of the maximum mortgage loan to individual farmers 
from $10,000 to $25,000 and provision for the establishment of branch land 


banks in Porto Rico and in Alaska. 


Part IV amends the Federal Reserve Act in a 
number of respects. 


State banks are admitted to the federal reserve system 

under less severe restrictions, the definition of “agricultural paper" is 
liberalized and the maximum term of discount on various classes of agricultural 
and live-stock paper is increased. Part V extends the active life of the War 
Finance Corporation to February 29, 1924, to allow time for the new credit 
machinery to get in Operation. It also provides for a Joint Congressional 
Committee to study the question of how state banks may be more generally in- 
duced to join the Federal Reserve System, which would in itself make enlarged 

facilities available ia agricultural districts. 


Theoretically the provisions of this act are of the most far-reaching 
importance. Just what the practical result will be cannot, of course, be ac- 
Gurately forecast. Doubtless it will be largely affected by the attitude 

Assumed by the country banks toward these new credit facilities. According to 
the best available estimates the combined total of the personal and collateral 


= 
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bank credit and the merchant credit to farmers must be somewhere between five 
and seven billion dollars. The outstanding mortgage credit at the beginning of 
1920 was slightly less than sight billions. The present total outstanding 
credit to farmers can hardly reach $15,000,000,000. According to the census of 
1920 farm property was valued at $77,929,000,000. Even allowing for shrinkage 
since 1920, the total value of farm property must be so great that the total 
farm indebtedness is below 20 per cent. of the gross value. Thus agriculture 
as a whole is financed to a less extent, proportionately, by borrowed capital 
than most important industries which carry debts to amounts varying from one to 
two-thirds of their capitalized value. 


“SHARING THE PRIVILEGE" 


Under this suggestive head, THE COUNTRY GENTLEMAN recently printed the 
following significant news item and editorial comments: "Eight farm coopera- 
tive-buying associations in the Eastern states have arranged with a dozen rail- 
roads to secure solid trainload service in shipping supplies from the Middle 
West. These supplies mainly consis% of ssed and feedstuffs for which the 
Bastern farmers are dependent on the surplus-producing regions. Trainload 
shipments will mean lower rates and more satisfactcry service, which in turn 
mean lowered costs of production on Eastern farms. 


"This is a type of economical service formerly onjoyed cnly by big bus-e 
iness organizations. The fact that these farm cooperatives are now able to come 
mand it demonstrates an important fact -- that the only reason why private busi- 
ness has so long had a monopoly on special privileges of this sort was because 
it was organized to take advantage of them. When farmers are well enough organe 
ized they can obtain the same privileges. It is estimated these Eastern farm 
cooperatives will handle thousands of carloads of feed, seed and fertilizer 
this year." 


FARM LABOR 


The farmer found that labor was scarce and high this year. Many farm- 
ers paid as much for labor as they did during the war, though the prices re- 
ceived for their products have been greatly reduced. In the East, labor prices 
in some sections have risen to seventy-five or eighty dollars a month and board 
for single men. City industrial plants are again recruiting labor from the 
farms just as they did during the war. An interesting angle of this problem 
appears in the fruit and trucking areas, sspecially where a large proportion 

of the crop is used by nearby canneries. The farmer and the cannery each need 
extra help at the same time, the former to gather, the latter to preserve a 
given crop. The cannery usually secures the best of local help. The farmer 
takes the rest. This competition for hands is beginning to affect relations 
between town and country in some places. It is influencing farmers to reduce 
their acreage of vegetable crops and turn the land to hay. 


A corn-belt farm paper.finds the silver lining in the cloud. It gays: 
"Many farmers look on this labor situation as one of the worst features of farme- 
ing at the present'time. As a matter of fact, it is rather a good sign. It 

is an indication that hundreds of thousands of men have been drawn from the 
farms into the cities, and that during the next two years there will be a ten- 
dency towards a greater city production and a smaller farm production than was 
the case during the past two years. If this is brought about, the prices of 
farm products should slowly work into their normal relationship with the prices 
of city products. 


"If farmers will not adjust their production intelligently, economic 
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lay will sooner or later step in and do the job for them. High priced farm 
labor is a blessing in disguise." 


AMERICA’S FIRST FARM STRIKE 


It occurred three years ago, this first farm strike on American soil, 
but it is today of greater news value than ever before because of the investiga- 
tion now under way by a Commission of the Department of Labor, appointed in re- 
sponse +40 many demands upon Washington for help in a serious situation. The 
scene of this strike was far away Hawaii but its implications are many. for 
one thing, agriculture in Hawaii is industrialized to a greater degree than in 
any equal area in our domain. Sugar, pineapples and to a lesser extent coffee, 
are the chief crops. In the States the question of industrialized agriculture 
is academically debated at times, but in Hawaii it exists and it has weant labor 
by foreign born at low wages and it has brought a strike. Again, the situation 
has international aspects. Sixty per cent. of the farm labor is Oriental, four- 
fifths, of it being Japanese. The strike, called in January 1920, when sugar 
prices were et their peak, was totally a Ja,ansse affair, At that time by vork- 
ing twenty days a month and thus qualifying for a bonus, a laborer could earn 
from $:.50 to $1.75 a day, The strikers demanded higher wages, a bonus for fif- 
teen days work instead of twenty and recognition of their union, After six 
months they were beaten at an estimated cost to the plantation and cane sugar 
mill owners of $24,000,000, Forthwith many of the laborers left the islands. 
For two years there was a labor shortage of twenty-five per cent. This has 
steadily been growing worse. The Hawaiian interests have been asking relief, 
They have sent Commissions to Congress. They have proposed that Chinese coolie 
labor be admitted during the emergency. To this there has been immediate opposi- 
tion from three sources. The American Federation of Labor has objected. They 
raise the cry of "peonage". Beet sugar producers of California, Utah and Colo- 
rado have opposed the move, on the ground that they will have to suffer from 
unfair competition. Hawaiian interests retort that they will pay coolie labor 
the wages obtaining in the industry at present, Certain farmers’ organizations 
in this country, largely Western, are also against the Hawaiian proposal. To- 
gether these mainland forces say “Let Hawaiian agriculture pay the American 
price for American labor and stop enjoying an unfair advantage". To this the 
Hawaiian retorts that white labor will not stick to the sugar and pineapple 
plantations. It has been tried and failed, 


While the war of words goes on the present laborers continue to be dis- 
satisfied and tc leave their work for more congenial employment or for their na- 
tive home—hence the creation of the Commission which is now investigating tie 
situation, Behind the emphatic but guarded statement of the Governor of Hawaii, 
and behind the determined demand of the planters and grinders for assistance in 
securing labor, lies the fear of Japanese domination of the Hawaiian sugar indus- 
try. In 1920 the strikers appealed, and successfully, to the nationalism of the 
entire Japanese population. Doctors, lawyers, nursemaids and business men, all 
were assessed to assist the strikers. Ostracism was threatened if requests were 
refused. One of the Japanese papers in Honolulu stated, "“Japanism is the only 
thing we must look to in carrying on this strike." Occurrences like this led 
Walter F, Dilling.am, Chairman of the Hawaiian Emergency Labor Commission which 
went to Washington a year ago, to says: "The Japanese have proved beyond doubt 
their ability to think and act collectively and according to the dictates of a 
Strong nationalistic impulse, Witi funds in amounts never before possessed by 
them they are provided with capital for collective use in acquiring contro: of 
industries at present owned and controlled by Americans. That they intend to 
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secure such control is proved not only by their growing disinclination or actual 
refusal to be employed by American-controlled industries, but also by their 
several specific attempts to purchase the control of some of their industries. 


"Under present conditions efficient or profitable operation of existing 
American organizations is impossible. Such conditions must inevitably bring 
the planter to the point where he must sell to the people who control the ma- 
jority of available field labor, the Japanese. 


"When this point is reached and such a sale of American-controlled in- 
dustries is forced by the shortage of field labor, further American control 
‘ceases and Japanese control of the territory's industries begins." 


Countering these statements, strongly reminiscent of much that has been 
heard in California, is the statement of the Japanese Federation of Labor to a 
committee of the House of Representatives: “Impartial and just ladies and 
gentlemen, we are faithful laborers working the plantations of Hawaii, willing 
to follow the steps of our departed elders and do our part toward Hawaii's pro- 
duction. We are faithful laborers who love labor and production." 


Industrialized agriculture and a racial clash have produced a tangled 
skein for Secretary Davis’ commission to unravel, 


(Sources: “Labor Problems in Hawaii" - an inquiry conducted by the Com- 
mittee on Immigration and Naturalization of the House of Representatives. News- 
paper items and publicity material of organizations mentioned. "Uncle Sam's 


First Farm Strike" by Robert W. Ritchie, THE COUNTRY GENTLEMEN for August 11, 
1923.) 


